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The Library Committee shall divide the books and other 
articles belonging to the Library into three classes, namely, 
(a) those which are not to be removed from the building; 
(b) those which may be taken only by written permission 
of three members of the committee; (c) those which may 
circulate under the following rules. 

Members shall be entitled to take from the Library two 
folio or quarto volumes, or four volumes of lesser fold, 


upon haying them recorded, and promising to make good - 


any damage they sustain, while in their possession, and to 
replace the same if lost, or pay a sum fixed by the Library 
Committee. 

No person shall lend any book belonging to the Institute, 
excepting to a member, under a penalty of one dollar for 
each offence. 

The Library Committee may allow members to take 
more than the allotted number of books upon a written 
application. 

No person shall detain any book longer than four weeks 
from the Library, if notified that the same is wanted by 
another member, under a penalty of five cents per day, and 
no volume shall be detained longer than three months at 
one time under the same penalty. 

The Librarian shall have power by order of the Library 
Committee to callin any volume after it has been retained 
by a member for ten days. : 

On or before April fifteenth, all books shall be returned 
to the Library, and a penalty of five cents per day shall be 
imposed for each volume detained. 

No book shall be allowed to circulate until one month 
after its receipt. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


~~ 


As Mr. and Mrs. Acton were sitting under the arbor 
of “ Woodland Cottage,” viewing the frolics of their 
two children, William and Ellen, Mrs. A. observes, 
“It appears to me, Henry, that our boy and girl are 
now becoming of an age which requires your earnest 
attention to their education; and it is quite within the 
- scope of your reading, and would prove an interesting 

task for your idle hours, so to arrange a short descrip- 

tion of many varieties of the animal and vegetable 
world, as would be both pleasing and instructive.” 

Henry Acton here interrupted his wife, remarking, 

that her proposal was attended by many and much 

more difficulties than she seemed to imagine; as it 

_ would require a great deal of tact to avoid a mere cat- 

~~ alogue of remarkable cireumstances, and convey the 

information in such a manner as would be thought an 

agreeable recreation. To this Mrs. Acton replied, 


Viil INTRODUCTION. 


“ You are anxious William should enter trade; and 
can any thing be more likely to give him a partiality 
for that occupation, than being taught to consider man- 
kind indebted to it for almost all their comforts ?” 
“Say no more, Emma; we will immediately com- 
mence the arrangement of your plan. First, it will 
be necessary for us to talk over together those objects 
we deem most desirable to descant on, and then, hav- 
ing written down whatever remarkable circumstances 
we may know concerning each, introduce the subject 
at our meals and during our walks, so as not to fatigue 
the minds of our children with the fear of a lesson.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Acton pursued their intention with a 
success that was only equalled by their own gratifica- 
tion, in perceiving the minds of their son and daughter 
expand daily under a course of instruction which was 
hailed as a treat. And such was the accession of hap- 
pimess conferred on the whole family, by rendering the 
parents and children indebted to each other for amuse- 
ment, that Woodland Cottage was cited in the neigh- 
bourhood as the:spot where discontent found no resting 
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CHAPTER I. 


_ CONVERSATION AT BREAKFAST ABOUT TEA, ‘SUGAR, THE 
3 BEE, &c. 

“Waar an excellent appetite you have 
this morning, my boy !” said Henry Acton 
one day to his son. “There you sit, des- 
patching your breakfast as a matter of every 
day occurrence, without once reflecting on 
the various distant countries which have been 
explored, and dangers encountered, before 
the few articles which compose your present 
meal could be displayed on the same table. 

2 P 
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“The Tea, for instance, which is disap- 
pearing so fast while you look at me with 
incredulous ‘and laughing eyes, was intro- 
duced about the year 1700. It is the leaf 
of a plant growing in China; and though 
brought 14,000 miles, forms now an almost 
indispensable article of food to the very poor- 
est of our inhabitants. The natives of East-— 
ern Asia drink their tea without any mixture ; 
but we put into it milk and sugar. ‘The for- 
mer, I need scarcely tell you, is given us by 
that most useful of all animals, the cow, which 
likewise supplies us with beef, cheese, butter, 
leather, and various articles formed of its 
horns, bones, and even ena 

“Brown Sugar is made by squeezing fn 
then boiling the. juice of the soft pith of a 

* , 
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species of reed or cane, found in the East 
and West Indies; and the refuse undergoes 
a process of fermentation, from which rum is 
extracted. Europeans are said first to have 
become acquainted with sugar during the 
crusades, five or six hundred years ago; but 
the art of refining it into the beautiful white 
lumps your sister Julia is dropping into her 
cup, was discovered by a Venitian, in 1650. 
“In former times, honey was used to 
sweeten liquids. A substance culled from 
different flowers by. that industrious little in- 
sect, the Bee, whose repeated flights to and 
from the hive with its body covered with a 
sort of yellow dust, we have so often pleased 
ourselves with watching. Do you remember, 
Julia, observing a large number of bees at- 


ge 
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tack and drive away some wasps that at- 
tempted to enter the hive; and just before 
winter their expelling and killing the drones, 
or idle portion of their community? - Your 
mother showed you likewise the comb under 
a glass cover; and you were both delighted 
at seeing some thousands of those interesting 
insects busily employed in preparing. cells, 
filling them with honey, and then_ closing 
each with wax. 
“©The natural history of the bee, and the 
attention paid to the queen of each hive, is. 
extremely curious; and as perhaps you may 
think that of the Ant and Beaver not less SO, 
I will give you likewise a abort description of 
them. | “ 
“There are many species of ants Pcui 
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with us.» Each colony is composed of one 
queen, some males, which have wings, and a 
numerous body of the neuter or working sort. 
They dig their habitations deep in winter, but 
near the surface of the ground in warm wea- 
ther, and divide them into a number of small 
oval cells communicating with each other, 
which are drained and kept clean; dirt, and 
the bodies of those that die, being dragged 
out. be 
“In the summer it is quite amusing to see 
how busy the whole community is; some 
pulling ie. substances much larger and 
heavier than themselves, while others come 
to assist in overcoming any obstruction. In 
the winter it is supposed they are torpid, as 
they do not lay up any stores. A larger sort 
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of this insect is very destructive in some parts 
of Asia and Africa; and from the almost in- 
credible multitudes which gs Ae becomes. 
even formidable. 

“The Beaver is three or four fer’ long, 
and weighs fifty or sixty pounds. It has 
- webs on its hind feet for swimming, toes sep- 
arating like fingers on its front, and a flat 


= ° ° - e “ 
oval-shaped tail covered with scales, on which 


it draws loads. These animals assemble to- 
gether during the summer to build houses, 
which are most ingeniously constructed, being 
divided into apartments; and as they live 
equally well either on Jand or in ith their 


habitations are usually across some morass or 


swampy lake. 
“They were formerly found in Eacland, 


4 
3 
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but the latest account of them on that island 
was in 1188. At present they are found, 
although rather rare, in Canada, and the 
northern parts of our country, although the 
value Of their skin and hair with which we 


- make our hats, occasions them to be eagerly 


‘sought after and destroyed by the hunters. 


“1 may as well remark, that hats were first 


~ worn in ‘England in the year 1400; which 
was at the commencement of the reign of 
Henry IV.” ee 








CHAPTER II. 
THE WALK.—CONVERSATION ABOUT DOGS, &c. 


“AND now, my dear children, breakfast 
being over, and the day fine, if your mother 
will give you leave to accompany me, we will 
_ all stroll about the vicinity of the house.” : 
Julia and William were delighted; Mrs. 
Acton gave a willing consent, provided she 
might join the party; and in a few minutes 
they started, accompanied by a favourite doe. 
“How I do love Marcus, father !” said little 
Julia. “He is always so happy to see me; 
wagging his tail, licking my hands, and look- 


ing in my face, as if he knew what I said bo: ai: 


him.” ' 


2 
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“You are right, my dear girl, to be fond of 
‘him, for dogs are the most sagacious and 
faithful companions of mankind. And though 
they cannot be ranked in usefulness with the 
cow, or the sheep, which supplies us with 
wool, and mutton for food; or that noble ani- 
mal, the horse, without whose assistance the ~ 
labour of man would be increased almost to. 
an insupportable degree; or even. the hog, | 
which eats every sort of refuse, and whose — 
flesh is a principal article of consumption ; 
yet they are more attached to their masters 
than any of them; more completely domesti- 
cated, obedient, and confiding.” 

“How many kinds of dogs are there, fa- 
ther?” says Julia. ) 3 

“There are, my daughter, thirty-seven va- 
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rieties of dogs, as enumerated by naturalists, 
and the anecdotes of their instinct as well as 
faithfulness are most remarkable. One cir- 
cumstance of a cruel murder which took 
place in France, shows at once the wonderful 
sagacity of a Water Spaniel. 

_ “A farmer who had been to receive a sum 
of money was waylaid, robbed, and murdered 
by two villains. ‘The dog who accompanied 
the farmer returned with all speed to the 
house of the person who had passed the 
money to the farmer, and expressed by his 
actions such amazing anxiety that he would 
follow him, pulling him several times by the 
sleeve and skirt of the coat, that at length the 
gentleman yielded to his importunity. The 
dog led him to the field a little from the road 
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side, where the body lay. From thence the 
gentleman went to a public house, in order to 
alarm the country. The moment he entered, 
(as the two villains were there drinking,) the 


dog seized the murderer, and the other made - 


his escape. 

“This man lay in prison three months, 
during which time they visited him once a 
week with the spaniel, and though they made 
him change. his clothes with other prisoners, 
and always stand in the midst of a crowd, 
yet did this faithful animal. find him out and 
‘fly at him. 

“On the day of trial, when the prisoner 
was at the bar, the dog was let loose in the 
court house, and in the midst of some hun- 
dreds he found him out, (though dressed en- 


is 
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tirely in new clothes,) and would have torn 
him to pieces, had he been allowed; in con- 
sequence of which he was condemned, and 
at the place of execution he confessed the 
fact. Surely so useful an animal should not 
be so barbarously treated as we have often 
seen in our streets. | | 

“Poor Marcus! how quietly he allows you 
and William to play with and tease him, 
whenever you have nothing else to do.” 

The dog ran from the children, and almost 
immediately started up a fine pheasant, the 
beauty of whose plumage gave rise to many 
exclamations; and the affectionate mother 
took the opportunity of remarking, that Pheas- 
ants were originally natives of Asia; the com- 
mon sort having been brought from Colchis, 
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on the Black Sea, but the golden and silver. 
species from China. | | 

William now asked a great many questions 
about guns and Gunpowder ; and Mr. Acton, 
pleased to find him so inquisitive on the sub- 
ject, said the latter was composed of a mix- 
ture of nitre, charcoal, and sulphur, and was 
usually supposed to have been invented by 
Schwartz, a German, in 1320; though it is 
mentioned in the writings of Roger Bacon as 
early as the year 1216, and some declare it 
to have been known to the Chinese about 
eighty-five years after the death of our Say- 

jour. 

One of the first times it was used in ae 
rope, was on Saturday, the 26th of August, 
1346, at the battle of Cressy, in Picardy ; 
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when a se pieces of cannon greatly assisted 
the English under Edward. IIL, in their cele-_ 
brated victory over the French. 
Muskets were first made use of in 1521; 

but many years elapsed before fire-arms be- 
‘came sufficiently known and improved for 
general use; and defensive armour was not 
entirely left off in England tll after the resto- 
ration of Charles II. i 

While the children were attentively listen- 
ing to. the remarks of their father, and de- 
manding explanation of such as they did not 
understand, the party observed a Hawk ata 
considerable height, suspending itself in the 
air by a very quick and almost imperceptible, 
movement of its wings. — - Y 
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-Mr. Acton had scarcely time: to mention 
that it was a bird of prey, and was no doubt 
then hovering over some animal it intended 
to seize, when it made a stoop with amazing 
rapidity, and rose again with something in its 
talons. : , 

“You have just witnessed, William, what 
for several centuries formed one of the favor- 
ite amusements of the English gentry. Dif- 
ferent species of the hawk tribe’ were trained 
by falconers to sit quietly on the hand with a 
hood over their eyes, till game of some sort 

or other appeared in view; when the hood 
was withdrawn, and the bird instantly flew 
_afteriits prey with resistless force, striking it 
dead to the ground in sight of the sports- 
man. : 


* 
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“iiven at the present time, though hawk- 


ing is not attended to, the custom of present- °\ _ 


ing the kings of England at their coronation — 
with some of these birds, is still kept up.” — 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE 9 be GARDEN. —CONVERSATION ABOUT PLANTS, &C. 


Mrs. ACTON now. proposed ‘that they 
should occupy themselves in the flower gar- 
den; and accordingly, in less than half an 
hour, Julia and her brother were busy with 
their spades and wheelbarrows, their mother 
) cheerfully assisting them in their work. 

“Whi hat a number of pretty flowers we still 
have | in bloom, mother,” said a children ; 
" though not near so many as afew months 
ago. America must surely be more beautiful 
than any other country, from the great variety 
it produces.” : 

“J assure you,” answered their mother, 

3. 
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“we are indebted to foreign soils and com- 
mercial intercourse for many of the varieties~, 
of plants and roots which aré now cultivated 
among us. ‘To enumerate all would be.both 
tedious and uninteresting; but I think you 
would like to know from whence some of 
those you see every day originally came. 
“The pink and carnation were brought 
from Italy, but grow wild in Eastern Asia; 
as does the tulip, the jessamine, the lily, and 
the lilac. And to that quarter of the globe 
we likewise owe many of our most useful 
vegetables ; as the asparagus, cauliflower, 
horse-radish, and kidney bean. The sweet- 
scented mignonette you are so fond of, is a 
native of Egypt; as is also the onion, and the 
auricula, The jonquil, laurustinus, and daffo- 
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dil, came from Spain; the sweet-pea from 
Sicily, and sweet-william from Germany.” 

“Why, mother,” cried Julia, “you leave 
scarcely any thing as belonging to America. 
Pray when were the different roots planted 
here? for they appear to grow quite natu- 
rally, without much trouble being taken about 
them.” 


_ “Your question is rather a comprehensive 


one,” replied Mrs. Acton, “and difficult to 


_ 


answer correctly ; but the individual who has 
introduced a great number of trees and shrubs 


into this country, was William Prince; the fa- 


ther of the present proprietor of the extensive 

‘Linnean Garden,’ on Long Island. 
“Nearly all the plants, however, of every 

foreign clime, which have been introduced 
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here, have been furnished us by Europeans ; 
even the plants of South America and Mexi-. 
co we receive from England.” 

William, who was digging, suddenly stop- 
ped, and said he could not conceive of what 
use worms were, except, like the large one 
he had just cut in halves, to get in the way of 
the spade.» But his mother pointed out not 
only their utility as food for birds, but that, 
by boring the earth in every direction, they 
prevented its becoming a hard solid mass, and 
thus promoted vegetation. 

‘The children vedi to get sisal pian 
towards the house, when William, pointing to 
a hill of Potatoes, said, Surely, mother, that 
vegetable was always produced here; for I 
see it in every field, and it is so common at 


dinner.” 
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“ You are mistaken, my dear, for it did not 
become generally known among us till some 
time after the settlement of the country. 

“It is said to grow wild in Brazil, a king- 
dom of South America, and to have been dis- 
covered by some travellers, who were hun- 
gry, and attempted to eat that green looking 
apple which ison the top of the stalks; but 
finding it nauseous and bitter, plucked up the | 
plant in a pet, when they saw the nutritious 
substance, now so universally liked, nagging 
from the roots. 

“The potato is perhaps the most vaiwatte 
gift that Europe derived from her discovery 
of America. 
~ “And as you seem, my dear children, to 
be so much pleased with the short detail of 
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various productions that your father and my- 
self have given you this morning, we intend 
to lose no opportunity of drawing your atten- 
. tion to those objects we may deem most 
worthy of remark. : 

“Tt will prove a most varied amusement, 
and one without fear of a speedy termination ; 
there being nothing in the animal or vegetable 
world, however insignificant it may appear, 
which has not some wonderful properties.” ~ 

vs | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DINNER.—DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS. 
—CONVERSATION ABOUT. FRUITS, &c. 
Durie dinner, innumerable questions 
were asked by the children concerning things 
which had hitherto passed unnoticed; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Acton were never tired of ex- 
plaining, as far as their own information would 
permitac ; | a 
“Tell me, father,” said William, “ “how they 
make the Glasses we drink out of. Do they 
cut away the inside, as | have seen the car- 
penter make holes in wood ?” 
“ No,-my boy; the manufacture of glass is 
particularly curious ; and the first time we go 
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to South Boston, I cl take you and Julia to 
see it. 

“Glass is a substance composed of flint or 
sand, and an alkali; and when perfectly melt- 
ed over a very hot fire, a man dips the end of 
a hollow tube into it, and begins to blow as I 
have seen you do soap bubbles; moulding it 
all the time into. any form he pleases, by 
means of a bit of iron, or something else, 
which he holds in his hand. e 

“Plate or window glass of large dimensions. 
is formed by the liquid being run on a frame 
of pot-metal; and if quicksilver is attached to 
one side, it becomes a lookingglass. 

“The polishing ‘and cutting of glass into 
the beautiful devices we so constantly see, is 
performed ‘with a lathe after it is quite cold ; 
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and is very injurious to the workmen, from 
the minute particles getting into the lungs... 

“This substance was used for the windows 
of churches and palaces in England as early 
as the year 1180; but-it does not appear to 
have been generally used for windows until 
the 16th century. . le 

“The making of Pins is another most curi-_ 
ous operation, and it will surprise you to 
know how many different hands each of those 
common trifling little instruments goes through 
before itis ready for sale. I do not exactly 
know when. they were first made; but very 
probably about the year 1545, as needles 
were then. manufactured 1 in England by a na- 
tive of India. 


“ Some few summers hence, my dear chil- 
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dren, we may take an excursion through 
some of our manufacturing towns,—Lowell, 
for example,—inspecting the different manu- 
factories, and all other objects most worthy of 
notice; but at present, you must be content : 
with reading and listening to such superficial 
accounts of them as I may be able to give.” 

“ Pray, mother,” said Julia, “give me some 
apple tart, because I am sure then of eating a 
real American fruit.” 

“T- shall be most happy to help you, my 
love; but J am not quite sure that any coun- 
try can justly lay claim either to the apple or 
pear, as its natural production; they being 
generally good for nothing till carefully graft- 
ed and cultivated. . [ am aware some persons. 
affirm these fruits to be produced in pertec- 
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tion, and in a wild state, in Asia; but I know 
from experience, that if you sow the kernels 
of the best sorts, they will often grow up into 
little better than crab-apple. trees.” 

When the cloth was removed, the dessert 
' became the subject of conversation ; the chil- 
dren being desirous of knowing from whence 
each different sort of fruit on the table origin- 
ally came. ee 

“Grapes,” remarked their bbhor “aie the 
produce of the vine, a beautiful plant, which 
we usually train against the sides of our 
houses and walls; but in the north of France 
is pruned like a raspberry bush; and farther 
- south grows either on trellis work, or in fes- 
toons from tree to tree. It is ‘supposed to 
_ have been introduced into England by the 
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Romans, a very few years after the birth of 
our Saviour. ‘There are at this time two or 
three remarkable vine trees in England; that 
at Hampton Court extends a hundred and 
fourteen feet in length, and generally pro- 
duces two thousand bunches of grapes, each, 
on an average, being a pound in weight. It 
was planted in 1769; and the stem is thir- 
teen inches in girth. 

“The grape differs very materially in rich- 
ness and flavour, according to the soil and. 
climate in which the vine is cultivated. The 
red wine is from Oporto, in Portugal; the 
white is called sherry, and is from the vicinity 
of the town of. Xeres, in the south of Spain. 
Claret comes from Bordeaux, in France. 
©Lachryma Christi’ is from the grapes which 


aa 
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erow on Mount Vesuvius, and is a very ex- 
pensive wine. Tokay comes from a particu- 
lar vineyard in Hungary, and is so scarce, 
that a few years since some belonging to one 
of the English nobility sold for one guinea a 
glass. | 

“Pliny, who lived within a century after 
the commencement of the Christian era, says 
there were eighty different kinds of the best 
wines in. his time; but. the mode of making 
‘most of them has been-long forgotten. | 
“Those raisins Julia is now eating are 
merely dried grapes ;.and the best sort are, 
I believe, from Smyrna, a town belonging to 
the Turks, on the coast of Asia Minor. 

“The almond is the kernel of a nut, which 
grows on a tree, found wild in Syria.and 
. Arabia. 
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“ Nectarines and peaches come from Per- 
sia; and were brought from Italy into Eng- 
land in 1524 by Wolf, the gardener of Henry 
the Eighth; and it was not until long after 
that they were. anebuced from England into 
America. a 

“Filberts or bribing were oriaille from 
: Pontus, a province on the Black Sea; from 
whence they were probably introduced to a 
European climate by the Roman general, Lu- 
_cullus, as he presented Rome with the cherry 
tree from the same kingdom, 68 years before 
Christ.” ine 

“As it is now time to retire to rest,” says 
Mrs. Acton, “I will repeat to you a little 
hymn, as a Mother’s Evening Admonition to 
her Children. ui 
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HYMN. 


‘The day is departed, and night has come on, 
The beasts and the birds to their shelter are gone ; 
And children, with weariness, scarcely can keep © 


Their senses from slumber, their eyelids from sleep. 


‘Ere darkness came over the earth like a cloud, 
I heard the sweet birds singing joyful and loud ; 
They seemed to my mind to be thanking the Lord, 
Who preserv’d, and who fed them all day from his board. 


‘Shall praises be sung by the bird and the brute? 
Shall the robin be tuneful, and children be mute, 
Who can see, feel, and speak, while the blossoms and trees 


Bear life, health, and blessings, on every breeze ? 


‘No! let not a head on its pillow be prest, 
No eyelid be closed, and no temple take rest, 
Till praises and prayers have been offer’d to Heaven, 


For the blessings of life and of light which are given.’” 


After their son and daughter had. gone to 
bed, Mr. and Mrs. Acton congratulated each 
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other on the success of the plan they had 
adopted ; and determined to persevere ina. 
course which could not fail of expanding the 
minds of their children, while it also formed 
‘the amusement of the whole party. 
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“This error was rectified, however, in the 
year 555, by some monks, who brought the 
eggs of the worm to Constantinople. 

“In 1286, some ladies of high rank wore 
silk mantles at a ball given in Kenilworth 
Castle, and in 1534 the clergy adopted it; 
but knit silk stockings were unknown till a 
Mrs. Montague made a pair, and presented 
them to Queen Elizabeth. 

“In regard to Coffee, I have not much to 
tell you, It is.a berry which grows on an 
evergreen shrub, with white flowers, and is 
found in Ethiopia, Arabia, Turkey ; and the 
town at the entrance of 
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“It is principally composed of the kernel of 
cacao or chocolate nut, which is almost as big 
as an almond; sixty or seventy growing in 
one large pod, shaped like a cucumber. » | 

“The tree resembles that of the cherry, and 
is about eighteen feet high. But there is an- 
other liquor yielded from the thin shell of the 
- nut, when ground and boiled, called cacao, 
- which is less rich, and perhaps more whole- 
some than the chocolate.” : 

Here William interrupted his father, by 
saying he had always understood the cocoa- 
nut tree to be at least sixty feet high, and its 
fruit nearly as big as his head. | 
- “ And:so it is, my boy,” replied Mrs. Ac- 
ton; “but you confound the cacao with the 
cocoa tree, which, from the similarity of the 


=. 


; - . . : 
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names, very often happens. The latter is in- 
deed a noble tree, growing perfectly straight, 
with all its branches on the top. It is one of 
the most useful productions of the vegetable 
world, as its young leaves, when boiled, are 
eaten instead of cabbage; the juice exuding 
from an incision in the bark makes a good 
drink, called arrack; the fibrous outside of © | 
the nut forms excellent cordage, and the milk 
of the kernel is particularly wholesome in hot 
climates. * ; & 

~“AsTsee you are going to ask me what 
 atrack is, I will at once state it to be a fer- | 
mented liquor, much used in warm countries, 
and commonly extracted from rice, a grain 
which grows in marshy places, and is the 
principal food of the natives of Hindostan.” _ 
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The children ran to the window, which 
was open, the night being warm and beauti- 
ful, and soon drew their parents after them, - 
by asking the names of different stars. 

“That which you now point to, Julia, is a 
planet; and one of the finest of them. If 
you observe it well, you will find it does not 
twinkle like the other stars, but shines with a 
steady light, which is occasioned by its merely 
reflecting that of the sun, having no brilliancy 
of its own, any more than the moon or this 
earth we inhabit. | 

“Until lately, only seven planets were 
known; but four or five more have now been — 
discovered. They are all at a much less dis- 
tance from us than the fixed stars, the nearest 
of which is removed from this globe to a point | 
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almost inconceivably far. It is certain the 
stars are not enlightened by our sun, and 
therefore it is highly probable they are suns 
also, to give light,- heat, and vegetation, to 
systems of worlds of their own. 

«Their number can never be ascertained, 
because others are constantly discovered by 
the help of good telescopes ; and in fact there 
is nothing which so strongly impresses on the 
mind the insignificance of this earth and:all it 
contains, as the study of astronomy.” 

“Qh! do, pray, father, tell us a little more 
about the stars and planets,” exclaimed. both 
the children at once; “it is so very amusing 
and astonishing at the same time.” | 
” continued 
Mr. Acton, “I may be able to show you an _ 


“Perhaps at some future time, 
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- orrery, which represents the movements of 
this earth and the planets round the sun. 
“The whole is so clearly displayed on that 
beautiful piece of mechanism, that you will 
learn more by looking at it half an hour, than — 
by my descriptions in a week. I will, how- 
ever, attempe a short account for your gratifi- 
cation.’ 
“ Thessuliie ‘this centre es our system ; is _ 
nearly one million of miles: in diameter, and ; 
one hundred millions distant from us. | 
_ ©The two planets, Mercury and Venus, 
are nearer to the sun; and Jupiter is more 
than one thousand times as large as this globe. | 
_ ©The earth we inhabit is not quite round, | 
but a little flattened at the poles, like an or- 
ange. It is 8000 miles in diameter ; moves 
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round the sun in 365 days, 6 hours (which 1s 
the length of our year), at the rate of 60,000 
miles an hour; and by turning ‘on its axis 
once every 24 hours frem west to east, causes 
the divisions of ‘day and night, and makes all 
the heavenly bodies aPPee to move in a con- 
trary direction.” : : 

‘ Why, father, hed the sun, “do you 
really mean the earth is turning round. so fast, 
_ when it always seems to be immovable ?” 
“Yes! my children, I really do! But 
don’t you remember, when we were a few 
months-since on board a small vessel in the 
river, I told you both to look out of the cabin 
window and observe how the country seemed 
to pass by us, while the boat was stationary ; 
yet you were afterwards convinced when on 
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deck, that the whole was an illusion, as the 
vessel alone moved. So it is with this globe ; 
we look at the sun and stars, and fancy they 
only are in motion. Revolving as this earth 
does with such amazing velocity, its particles 
~ would fly into confusion, if not held together 
by the power of gravitation and attraction, 
which binds all the nee pais as it 
were, into one mass.’ | 

cs Surely, mother,” said ‘ae gs that Moaniity | 
ful moon which is rising above the trees, is 
much larger than the other stars.” 

“No, my daughter; but it is much nearer | 
to us, being only about 240,000 miles distant, 
and 2,180 in diameter. Our earth acts as a 
moon to her, reflecting the light of the sun as 


& 
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she does to us, but appearing thirteen times 
as large.” 

“explain, mother, why the moon is some- 
times quite round, and at others only perly 
so!” | 

“Tt arises from the same side being always 
turned towards us. Therefore, when be- 
tween our earth and the sun, the moon is 
quite dark; but as she advances towards the 
east, the sun illuminates a small portion of the 
surface we see, which is daily increased from 
the same cause.” | 

At this instant Julia begged her parents to 
~ look at a bat that flitted round them several 

times, which Mr. Acton pointed out as a very 
curious bird. “Its body,” said he, “resem- 
bles that of a mouse; and the toes of its 
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fore-feet are joined by a membrane, which 
expands like wings. It is decidedly the link 
between quadrupeds and birds, as it partakes | 
of the nature of both.” — 





CHAPTER Wi. 


CONVERSATION ABOUT FISH. | 


Tux next morning, on Mrs. Acton’s calling 
upon her children, she found them sleeping 
rather later than ‘usual, and addressed them — 
with the following, as a Morning Admonition. 


*“ Awake, Julia and William, awake from your sleep, 
_ No longer your senses in slothfulness steep; 
The beasts of the field, and the birds of the air, 


Are up, and rejoice in God’s provident care. 


‘To the Author of all things, oh! be not the last, 
To acknowledge his mercies throughout the night past, 
Who has saved you from dangers: your hearts cannot know, 


When darkness o’ershadow’d all creatures below. 


«© God loves little children! He sent his own Son, 
In form of a child, to instruct every one ; > 
Then arise, my dear children, and with his own prayer, 


Appreach him, and beg still his mercies to share.” 


bd 
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As they came down to breakfast, among 
other things on the table were some red. her- 
rings ; and William immediately reminded his 
father, that he had often promised to take him 
fishing. | 

«“ This is not thé time of year, my boy, to 
catch trout, which is with an artificial fly, and 
by far the most amusing; for it not only re- 
quires a considerable deal of skill, but leads 
one to the banks of the most romantic little 
streams. If your mother, however, dces not 
object, we will endeavour to catch some pick-’ 
erel for this day’s dinner. | 

« You are not aware, perhaps, that the fish 
of which you are now eating, is one of the 
most valuable kinds the sea produces for the 
use of mankind. It derives its name of Her- 
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=a he Coes is also particularly valuable, on 
account of the number of boats and men em- 
ployed in its fishing from February to June. 
It is chiefly caught on the Banks of New- - 
foundland, which is an immense range of 


mountains under the sea in our country ; and 


though each fish is taken with a hook and 
line, an expert hand will secure a aa 400 in 
a day.. | BS re 

“You would be qitite ieiahied, Julia, to 
witness” “the sagacity of the Newfoundland 
Dogs, employed by their masters to. watch 
the fish when drying on the beach. They 
will likewise frequently dive after a cod which 
has slipt off the hook, and bring it back be- 
tween their teeth uninjured. eral Se 

Mr. Acton now got up to oe his PANE 


5 
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rod and lines, in which he was busily assisted 
by William; and they started for a large 
“piece of water in. the neighbourhood, not for- 
_ getting to take Marcus with them. 
After trying for some little time without. 
success, William pointed out a small clear 
spot amidst the moss and weeds, and the bait 
was scarcely dropped in, when it was eagerly — 
seized and carried off. | 
“Observe, my boy,”’ said the father, és how 
fast the reel turns round, and the line runs 
out! J must not check it, till the fish has 
carried its prey to a favourite haunt among ~ 
the reeds. Then he will begin to devour it 
head festa and after a few minutes’ I shall 
give a jerk, hook the pickerel, and pull it out, 
gradually winding up the hie 80 to 
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The fish did not prove a very powerful 
one, and was quickly brought towards the 
shore; when it suddenly disappeared. again, 
_ dragging the line out very rapidly. | 

“ Why, father, I thought the pickerel had 
been almost exhausted; and yet it now darts 
away more violently than at first.” 

“T strongly suspect, William, that a larger 
pickerel has seized the one I had at. first 
caught 5 and if so, we may perhaps take both 
by haying a little patience, for I have known 
such a circumstance occur more than once. 
The pickerel is indeed, from its  voracity, 
very often called the fresh-water shark.” 

“ What kind of fish is that, father?” 

“It is one of a very considerable size, 
found in*the seas of most warm. climates ; it 
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has a very large mouth, armed with many 
rows of teeth, and is so excessively voracious 
as to seize on any thing thrown overboard. 


_ They often follow vessels for many miles, de- 


3 Pouring every unfortunate sailor who may fall 
into the sea, or venture there to ‘bathe, and 
fighting among each other tor the prey.. The 
shark would be a much more formidable crea- 
ture even than it is, if it was not obliged to 
turn on its side before it can bite, on account 
of the upper jaw projecting beyond the low- 
Br, age gives its victim an opportunity of 
escape.” 

Mr. Acton had: considerable difficulty in 
landing his prize, as it struggled a good deal, 
and proved to be nearly five pounds in weight. 
On examining it, his surmises were found to 
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be correct; for, much to his son’s gratifica- 
tion, another pickerel of about a pound was 
taken out of its throat. | 

William asked his father if there were any 
trout in the pond where they were now fish- 
ing; because he had heard of their being 
caught by tickling, and could hardly believe it 
possible. 

“Yes, perhaps a person’s hand tniont be 
‘got under the gills of a fish when sleeping - 
near the surface and banks of a river, and so 
“catch it; but from their having no eyelids, the 
eyes always appear open, and it is difficult to 
know whether they are asleep or not.” 
~- At this instant the dog barked, jumped into 
the” hedge, and put up some Wild Ducks ; 
_ when Mr. Acton remarked that ‘there was a 
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* 


curious mode of catching these birds in some 
countries, which he would describe. 

A person having a covering of osiers, or 
wicker-work, over his head, wades into the 
water.up to his chin, and thus getting among 
the ducks without frightening them, pulls 
them by the legs under the water, one after 
another, till he has taken enough.” 

Before they returned home, William point- 


ed out a large number of swallows assembled 


on the osiers which overhung the water; and 


his father told him it was preparatory to their — 
| quitting this for a warmer uae their emi 


gration being later than usual. 
“The swallow, * continued he, “ ‘generally 


visits us about the first of May, and the first 


brood is brought out in June, the second at 


* * 


ae 


Sah 
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the end of August. All the different species 
of swallows are birds of passage, their arrival, 
and withdrawing depending i in some measure 
on the fineness of the weather. A 
“ We have senersh aan: of passage, 
which frequent New England at stated sea- 
. sons, besides those I have already told you 
of. Among them are the Brown Thrush, or 
French Mocking Bird, and the Cow Bunting ; : 
the former coming to us about the middle of 
May, and remaining until N ovember, singing — 
most melodiously i in the morning. It is not 
by any means beautiful in its plumage, being 
of a light brown straw colour, and is sup- 
‘posed to winter in the Floridas and Mexico. 
“The Cow Bunting comes also in May, 
and quits us in October. It never builds a 
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nést ef. its own, but, like the cuckoo of Eu- 
rope, deposits a single egg in that of a hedge 
_ sparrow, or other small bird, leaving with its 


a 


jester parenty the sole charge of its progeny.” 
1 3 a REE ees uA oS 





CHAPTER VII. 
CONVERSATION ABOUT THE MANUFACTURE OF sete CLOTH 
_AND PAPER.—ACCOUNT OF THE SPIDER. 

Durine dinner, Julia was much pleased 
with her brother’s account of his mornings 
amusement, and a repetition of what he had 
heard. about sharks, cow buntings, &c.; and 
begged her papa. to relate any thing else he 
knew concerning em? which he most will- 
ingly did. : 

Afterwards she delet what the linen cloth 
was made of, which covered the table, and 
heard from her mother, that it was manufac- 
tured of the fibres, of bark, of a slender hol-. 
low plant, called flax, which grows about two 
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feet high, in-a rich soil, and is much cultivated 
in Europe and in this country. Cambric - 
- muslin and lace are likewise formed from the 
finest threads of the same plant. _ 

“ When. linen becomes too old and worn 
for farther use, it is torn up into rags, beat 
into pulp, and converted into Paper. The 
first. mill for. this purpose was erected in- 
England, in 1588, at the town of Dartford, 
county of Kent,:by a German, named Spil- 
-man. The article on a small: scale, however, 
was previously manufactured on the continent. 

“The anciénts used to’write on the broad 
leaf of a rush, very common in Egypt, called | 
papyrus; from which the modern invention of 
paper evidently derives its name. 

“The natives of some parts of India make 
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use of the leaves of a tree for the same pur- 
pose; though their intercourse with Europe- 
ans has now very generally introduced linen 
paper amongst them. 

“You see, my dear children,” said Mr. 
Acton, “of what vast benefit trade and mutu- - 
al intercourse is to every nation on the globe; 
as there is not one which does not possess 
some art worth imitating, or some production 
adapted to the improved inventions of civil- 
ized society. 

“If luxury and factitious wants have kept 
pace with the ingenuity and progress of the 
| human mind, let us also remember that the 
industry necessary to supply such demands, 
has been the principal cause why the inhabit- 
ants of Europe and America hold so proud a 
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pre-eminence over the rest of the human 
race. | | 
“From the best accounts that have been 
received, the extensive and populous empire 
of China was as far advanced in civilization 
and the arts many hundred years ago as at 
the present moment. And thus, from the 
obstinate rejection of all commerce with other 
people, she has cramped the energies and 
straitened the means of subsistence of her 
natives; so that the most destructive famines 
are constantly occurring.” , 
After the cloth was removed, and some 
fruit placed on the table, Mrs. Acton remark- : 


ed, how grateful to the: palate a melon must e, 


prove in the warmer climates; and that it had 
been brought to Italy. from Armenia, about 
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sixty-eight years before the birth of our Sav- 
iour. She desired her son to take some pep- 
per with the slice she had given him, to cor- 
rect its crudeness, and said that spice, toge-: 
ther with cloves, nutmegs, and ginger, came. 
from the Molucca Islands, in the East Indies. _ 
Questions were soon after asked by the 
children concerning the other fruits they were 
eating, and they were told that the apricot, 
was brought to Italy from Arabia, and _intro- 
* duced. into England in 1524, by Henry the 
Eighth’s gardener; that walnuts were pro- 
duced by-a remarkably beautiful tree, first - 
planted in England during the reign of the 
same prince; the dried plums were imported | 
from Portugal and the south of France; and 
the figs from Spain and Turkey. 
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“The English walnut,” continued Mr. We: 
eg “is a native of the northern parts of Per- — 
sia and China ; and its wood takes so beauti- 
ful a polish, that the stocks of fowling-pieces 
are generally made of it; and our ancestors 

used it very much also for furniture and cabi- 
net work.” i Ay 

As the winter advanced, the wetness and 
severity of the . weather often confined the 
happy family of Woodland Cottage to their 
house; and during those periods, one of the 
amusements most eagerly sought after by the 
- children was the Microscope. 

New objects for examination were never 
wanting ; and not a drop of vinegar, or water, 
or even a grain of dust, ever failed of present- 
ing some wonder of nature to their inquisitive 


research. 
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‘The first time they viewed the wings of a 
moth and butterfly, their admiration was ex- 
cessive at finding the down, which appeared 
like minute dust to the naked eye, became 
distinct feathers when seen through the mi- 
croscope. | | 

On one occasion, their mother. desired them 
to look through the glass at what they con- 
ceived to be a most horrible monster; but 

¢ which they found nothing more than a com- 
mon Spider, when examined without being 
magnified. sight . 

“ Why, mother,” cediliced Julia, “I villa 
not have believed this to be the same Insect 
I have so often passed unnoticed. It has 
eight feet, and two arms or feeders, besides 
several eyes; its body and legs are covered 
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with long hair, and its whole appearance is 
frightful.” | 

“The spider really is, my love, of a very 
cruel nature, as they will even feed on each 
other. ‘There are-said to be forty-seven dif- 
_ ferent species of this insect. Some have as — 
many as eight eyes, others only two; but all 
have five openings .at the extremity of the 
body, through which is distilled at pleasure a 
sort of clammy substance,’ that forms the 
thread of their webs. 

_“ These threads, although ncaa s peed 


to the eye, are sometimes the three thou-~ — 


sandth part of an inch.in width ; and yet I have 
heard that a silk manufacturer at Lyons, in | 
France, made.a pair of stockings of the webs : 
of spiders, which he used to show as a, curi- 


. 
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osity, and evident proof of his own superior 
ingenuity. - | 

“It is very amusing to watch the spider 
when constructing its web! It first distils a 
long line, that is carried by the air against 
some object, to which it sticks; and it then 
draws this thread quite tight before it ven- 
tures on it; but finding it safe, goes to the 
centre and forms its nest, which is certainly 
a most elegant piece of workmanship.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


SKATING. —CONVERSATION ABOUT ICE, THE PROPERTIES OF 
AIR, &c. 

Mr. Acron being fond of skating, was 
anxious to teach his son to excel in that 
healthy exercise; and accordingly, their skates _ 
being got into proper order, William impa- 
tiently examined the ice every morning, to 
find whether it was strong enough to bear 
them. Julia frequently accompanied her bro- 
ther in these rambles to the pond, who told 
her how the Dutch women skated to market 
with their baskets of eggs on their. heads ; 
and being well wrapped ‘up, she found both 
her health and appetite ee ur the 
keenness of be, air. 
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One day they were so struck with the 
beautiful appearance of the crystallized ice, 
that they insisted on their father and mother 
walking out with them after breakfast. Every 
tree and shrub, even to the most delicate 
fibres, was covered with crystallizations of 
transparent ice. 

Mr. Acton shook a bough, and then picking 
up a handful, made his children remark that 
each minute particle was a crystal of water, 
placed at angles of 60 or 120 degrees, 

“Snow and ice,” he observed, “were also 

formed in the same manner. Crystallization 

‘is produced by the slow evaporation of water ; 

and ice is always fresh when dissolved, even 
in the frozen seas, as the salt sinks to the 
bottom before the water begins to freeze. 
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“ Cold water is said to be heavier than hot; 
but why it is so, I do not feel myself compe- 
tent to explain, any more than the reason 
why a vessel should hold a greater quantity 
of liquid at 39 degrees of temperature, than 
if it is either hotter or colder. 

“One of the most wonderful properties of 
water, however, is its not being compressible 
into a smaller bulk; so that if an iron cylinder, 
with a piston at the top of it, is made ex- 
tremely strong, and quite filled with water, 
by throwing in more, drop by drop, with a 
force-pump, the piston. must either rise with 
any weight attached to it, or else the iron ‘ 
vessel will bursts: a a 

_“T have seen large trees peat up by the 
roots, piles of wood out of the ground, and 
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other things of the same nature, by the appli- 
cation of the above power, which is certainly 
one of the most simple and efficient we pos- 
SESS. 

“JT must not forget to tell you, Julia, of a 
palace which was built entirely of ice at St. 
Petersburgh, in the year 1740. It had apart- 
ments and windows, vestibules and colon- 
nades, exactly as in stone architecture; and 
I believe a magnificent féte was given in it 
when finished, by the Empress of Russia, 


who also caused it to be brilliantly illumin- 
ated. 


* We ought now to return home, our walk 
being rather a long one; and I will lend you 
a book this evening, which contains a full ac- 
count of the above artificial curiosity.” | 
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The frost continued some weeks; William 
became tolerably’ expert in the use of his 
skates, and, assisted by his father, made a 
sort of chair, with two pieces of steel fastened 
to the legs. In this he used to get his sister 
to sit, secured from the cold by a warm cloak 
and muff, and skating behind it with his hands 
on the back, pushed it swiftly along the ice. 

Mrs. Acton had described this little ma- 
chine to her children, when she was once 
giving them an account of her drives along 
the frozen canals in Holland, in a ¢raineau, 
drawn by one horse, during an excursion she 
had made to that country with her husband ; 
and her son most unexpectedly gratified his 
sister a few mornings after, by giving her one 
of those novel kind of rides. 
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_ William asked his father one evening, why 
the rumbling of cart wheels and all: other 
noises were so much more distinctly heard at 
a distance during a hard frost, than at other 
times; and was informed that it arose from 
the air being then more elastic. 
“Sound,” continued Mr. Acton, “moves at 
the rate of 1142 feet in a second, and is con- 
veyed to a greater or less distance, according 
to the elasticity of the medium through which 
it passes; but light travels ‘about 170,000 © 
geographical miles. in the ~same period of 
time, and is only eight minutes, or a little 
" more, passing from the sun to this earth. 
Thus the distance of any | thunder storm, or 
other explosion, may be calculated to anicety, 
by observing the number of seconds which 
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elapse between the flash and the report, and 
then multiplying by 1142, for feet. 

“'The properties of ir are very curious 3 
and I will endeavour to amuse you this eve- 
ning by explaining some of those best known. 
The atmosphere which surrounds this earth 
and refracts the rays of light, extends to the 
height of forty-five miles, and is equal in 
weight to a flood of ‘water thirty-two feet 
deep. 

“The air-which a middle sized man sus- 
tains on his body, is above thirty thousand 
pounds ; ; but then the spring of an equal quan- 
tity within him, counterbalances. igo Weight a 
and he is insensible of any pressure.” 

“Now father is surely joking !” cried the 
two children to their mother; but she assured 
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them he was not, and recounted a number of. 


experiments she had witnessed at different 
times, of pumping the air of a vessel over the 
mouth of which was tied a bladder; when the 
pressure of the outward air would as it 
with great violence. | 

« Air,” resumed Mr. Acton, « “is capable of 
being expanded to a very great degree; as is 
shown by the inflammable air used to fill a 
balloon, which is six or seven times lighter 
than the common, and distends the silk almost 
to bursting, when at a considerable elevation 


above the ground, although perhaps before 


ascending the machine was not two-thirds 
full. | ) 

“ Another fact which will also excite your 
incredulity, is, that all bodies are of the same 
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weight where there is no air to resist their 
"passage ; thus, a guinea and a feather will fall 
equally fast in an exhausted receiver.” 

“Well, father,” said William, “you have 
told us so many odd things to-night, I feel 
quite confused, and almost ashamed to ask 
any more questions ; but it has always struck 
me as very singular, when I have been sitting 
in a dark room, that the instant a small candle 
has been brought in, the whole room should 
be immediately lighted.” — 

“ A candle, my dear boy; will in one sentinel 
“of time put in motion a sphere of light four 
miles in diameter; therefore you need not be 
pee at its lighting a room instantane- 
ously. | E 

“But what I think a much. more astonishing 
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circumstance, is, that some kinds of perfume 
may be exposed for many days to the action 
of the air, and scent every thing round during 
that time, yet not lose a thousandth part of a 
grain in weight.” | 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE MICROSCOPE.—THE BANIAN TREE.—THE WHALE.— 
ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF PRINTING. 

On one of those wet cheerless days to- 
wards the end of winter, when nothing could 
be done out of doors, Mrs. Acton produced 
what she said would amuse her son and 
daughter the whole morning, by being exa- 
mined through the microscope. The first 
was the mouldiness on a lemon, which, when 
‘magnified, had all the appearance of the most 
active vegetation, each ee being a perfect 
plant. 

They next looked at a small bit of paste 
which had been put into vinegar, and found it 
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animated with eels, differing both in size and 
shape. When tired of these, some small in- 
sects, called water-newts, were placed under 
the glass, in the bodies of which the circula-_ 
tion of the blood was plainly discernible. 
Their attention was afterwards attracted 
by the mites of a cheese, the sting of a bee, 
the scales of a perch, the point of a needle, 
small pieces of cork, sponge, and various 
other substances, as_ their fancy ‘directed. 
Hours slipped away unmarked during this 
pleasing occupation; and. Julia expressed re-— 
gret at being obliged to put up the instru-. 
ment and prepare for dinner, though she did 
not on that account make the less haste to do 
what her mother desired. | : 
During dinner, Mrs. Acton asked her son 
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what objects he had been most gratified with 
looking at through the microscope, and he re- 
plied, with the scales of the perch and the 
thin piece of cork. Julia declared herself 
more delighted with the plants which appear- 
ed growing on the mouldy lemon, but beg- 
ged to know if cork was not the bark of a 
tree. } ' 

«Not exactly,” said her father, “but an 
excrescence formed on_the outer bark by 
exudation, which binds it so tight, that if not 
stripped off when the tree is about twenty 
years old, and every ten years after, the tim- 
ber decays and dies in sixty, instead of living : 
two hundred years. The tree which pro- 
duces this curious vegetable is a native of 
Spain and the south of France.” . ®. 
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When the family party had drawn their 
chairs round a blazing fire, William mentioned 
that he had lately read of a very extraordi- 
nary tree found in India, called the Banian, 
the boughs of which bent down to the ground 
and took root, forming other stems, the 
branches of which did the same thing; so 
that in the course of a few years a whole 
grove of leafy arches was formed from one 
parent stock. He asked whether we had any 
vegetable productions in America which could 
vie with it. | 

Mrs. Acton said she believed not, as our 
soil and climate differed from those of Asia ; 
still there were some extraordinary speci- 
mens of the age and growth of timber, even 
in this quarter of the globe. 
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re The cotton wood, white pine, and oak, 
are among the largest forest trees of our cli- 
mate. Of the oaks, there are not less than 
thirty-three different species found within the 
territory of the United States. 

“The beautiful tree, which is sparingly 
introduced here, called the Spanish chesnut, 
is said to have been first brought from Asia 
Minor by the Greeks, when they burnt Sar- 
dis, about 504 years before our Saviour; and 
the wood is equal in durability and value to 
the oak. There is one of them growing near 
the foot of Mount Etna, in Sicily, supposed 


to be the largest tree in the Old World, being, 


it is said, a hundred and sixty feet in girth. é 
coe gag believe, mother,” said William, “ that no 
wood known is soudurable as theccedaimme 
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Lebanon, on account of its bitter taste? Snidk 
prevents worms from eating into it. I have 
seen a statement in one of father’s books, of 
some cedar beams found in the temple of 
Apollo, at Utica, in Africa, 2000 years old, 
and still sound.” . 

«iP dare say,” replied his mother, “the an- 
ecdote is true ; but the durability of all timber 
ue a great deal on what it is exposed 
to. For instance, elm never rots while under 
ye or kept from the air, and is therefore 
used for the keels of ships and water pipes; 
but if exposed to ‘the ecaephere, it decays 
rapidly. ic ae ee, | 

Supper time having » arrived, Mrs. Acton 
desired her son to ring the bell for tea; ; but 

7 
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before he could obey, Julia begged her mo-— 
ther to answer one more question first. 
“Some days back, when William and my- 
self were walking, he pointed out an enor- 
mous arch over a field gate, which he said 
was formed o° the two jaw bones of a fish ; 
but I thought him in jest, and was only con- 
vinced the substance was not wood, by close- 
‘ly examining it. Be kind enough to give me 
an account of the fish which ee sO 
monstrous a mouth.” 

“It is a Whale, my love! the Face of all 
animals, as it is frequently seventy or eighty 
feet long, and is caught in the frozen seas, 
chiefly for the sake of the oil which is ex- 
tracted from its fat or blubber. The bones 
which adhere to the upper jaw are likewise 
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valuable articles of commerce, from their flex- 
ibility and toughness; some of them are four 
yards in length, and about 500 are generally 
long enough for the use of umbrella makers. 

“The whale fishery is rather a dangerous _ 
employment, not only from the vast masses 
of ice which sometimes crush the ship, but 
from the bulk of the animal itself. It is found 
sleeping on the surface of the water, and a 
boat being silently rowed alongside, the fish 
is struck with a harpoon, or dart, that -has a 
cord 400 yards long attached to it. 

“The whale, on feeling itself wounded, 
immediately darts off, either at once to the 
bottom, or in a horizontal direction, and with 
such violent rapidity that the rope fastened to 
the harpoon’ is constantly wetted, to prevent 
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its taking fire, while a man stands with a 

hatchet to cut it in two, should any obstruc- 
tion prevent its running out; otherwise the 

boat itself-would be dragged under water. 

“The poor animal soon gets fatigued, and 
rises to the surface to breathe; before it 
spouts out water to a great height from two 
holes in,its head, bellows with agony, lashes 
the sea into a foam with its tail, and is at last 
cautiously approached and killed. 

“There is another species of this. fish 
caught in the southern latitudes, called the 
spermaceti, which produces a more valuable 
oil, though not near so large an animal.” 

William now requested his father to give . 
him after dinner an account of the first in- 
vention of Printing; as he had never: fully 
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understood, or even reflected on the great 
value of that art, until he had minutely exa- 
mined some of the manuscripts in the Anti- 
quarian Society’s Library. 

When the cloth was removed, Mr. Acton 
referred to the subject by saying: “ You 
have indeed questioned me on one of the 
most useful discoveries of mankind ;—an im- 
provement which has raised the present in- 
habitants of the’ civilized world-as far above 
the boasted nations of antiquity, in the know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences, as christianity 
has done, in the moral relations of duty be- 
tween man and man. | 

“Without the invention of printing, the 
blessings of a pure religion could not have 
been diffused so widely, or had so excellent 
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an effect; for when the copying of a book 
was the effort of so much time and labour, 
and no other than traditionary accounts were 
preserved among the people, it was easy for 
a set of designing monks to keep princes and 
kingdoms in slavish ignorance. | 
“Tn the year 690, Aldfred, king of Nor- . 
thumberland, gave 800 acres of land for a 
written book ; and so few among the nobles 
or bishops of our ancestors could write, that 
_ the phrase of ‘signing,’ instead of subscribing 
one’s name, has been handed down even to 
the present time. | ) | 
The origin of printing is involved in some 
mystery, many being anxious to lay claim to. 
so Ingenious an invention. But the most 
popular account is, that in the middle of the 
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fifteenth century, a native of the town of 
Mentz, in Germany, named Faustus, under- 
took at Paris to write as many copies of the 
Bible as were wanted, at a tenth part of the 
price usually given. The beauty and exact 
similarity of all those he sold, first excited the 
astonishment, and then the superstitious fears 
of the inhabitants; and the poor German was 
forced to betray his secret to save his life. 

“TI have heard it asserted, that wooden 
types for printing were used in the town of 
Oxford, in England, as early as the year 
1468, which was very soon after the inven- 
tion of the art; but William Caxton has the 
honour of being the first person who estab- 
lished a press for metallic types in England, 
and that was within the precincts of West- 
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minster Abbey, in 1471, when Edward the 
Fourth was on the throne of England. 

“This important event took place little 
more than a hundred years after Wickliffe 
had translated the Bible into English, and 
" opposed the supremacy of the Pope; and the 
people being now enabled to attain know- 
ledge, the Reformation soon followed.” 

A short pause ensued, when William re- 
commenced the conversation, by saying, “If 
you are not quite tired of my questions, fa- 
ther, do explain to me the nature of tides.” 

“ Tides, my son, are principally caused by 
the attraction of the moon, though the sun 
has likewise some power over them; and, 
consequently, when both the sun and moon 
draw in the same direction, we have spring, ' 
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or high tides; but when their attractions are 
opposed to each other, the neap, or low tides 
take place. , 

-“ The recurrence of the tides is very exact, 
two in every twenty-five hours, which no 
doubt gave rise to the name among our an- 
cestors, as fid means time in the Danish lan- 
guage to this day.” : 

On the morning following, Julia remarked 
to her mother that she had been much de- 
ceived till lately, respecting those beautiful 
little birds so frequently kept in cages, called 
Canaries; “as I had thought, from the name, 
that of course they were brought from the 
islands*in the Atlantic; but on inquiring, I 
found by far the largest part was hatched in 
‘ Germany.” Bie | 
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“That may be all very true,” answered her 
mother; “but I should suppose there is no 
doubt about those birds having been origin- 
ally brought from the Canary Isles, and that 
the Germans have found it worth their while 
to breed them for sale in their own country.” 





CHAPTER X. 


CONVERSATION ABOUT THE ORANGE.—ANECDOTE OF 4 
PAINTING. 


WHEN the winter became severe, and the 
ice thick enough to bear, William again took 
to his skates ; nor did Julia, though no longer 
a mere girl, refuse to seat herself in the chair, 
and be pushed about the ponds. 

Several of their friends in the neighbour- 
hood imitated their‘example in adopting the 
same amusement, and thus they formed most 
agreeable parties on the ice as long as the 
frost lasted. 

“What a remarkably delicious fruit the 
orange is,” said Julia, one day, after dinner ; 
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“pray, father, can you give me any informa- 
tion of when it first became generally known 7” 

“Tt is a curious fact, J ulia, that so common 
as this fruit has become, all the trees which 
exist in Europe have sprung from the seeds 
of one single plant, sent from China to Por- | 
tugal, in 1548. I am speaking of sweet or- 
anges..only; because the Seville, or bitter 
kind, has always, as far as. I know, been a 
native of Spain. te 

“Orange trees will live to a very great 
age; and it is even said ‘that the original one 
brought from China is now alive in the gar- 
den of Count St. Laurent, at Lisbon. In this 
country they are only cultivated as Beautiful 
plants in hot houses. 7‘ 

“The lemon and citron trees were browght 
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to Greece and Italy from Asia, and have long 
been grown in the south of Europe with the 
greatest success. 

“'The red orange from Malta, is the fruit of 
the plant when grated on the gomedia 
tree,’ 

“ Was not the olive, from which the er 
extract their fine salad oil,” said William, 
“likewise from Asia ?”’ : 

“Yes, it came from Syria;-and the trees 
bear fruit only once in two-years. It was 
planted in Italy about two hundred years 
after the foundation of Rome.” 

_ The conversation on fruits and olives con- 
tinuing, Mr. Acton told his children that the 
people in the north of France extracted an 
oil from the seeds of poppies, with which they 


eo ~ 
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fattened their cattle; and Julia reminded her 
brother of his having promised to relate to 
her an amusing anecdote respecting a paint- 
ing in a castle in England. 

“T really beg your pardon for having so 
long forgotten it, my dear sister. T alluded 
to a capital piece, called The Misers, of which 
there 4s another at Hagley, in Worcestershire, 
the seat of Lord Lyttleton; and the two are 


so exactly similar, that it is almost impossible 
to ascertain which is the copy and which the — 


“i 


original; or, in fact, to know one from the 


other, however closely examined. ‘The oc- 

casion of this strong resemblance between the 

two, is said to be as follows. ik 
“The artist who finished The Misers, lived 


Ai 


at Antwerp, and had a beautiful daughter, 


a 
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with whom an armour maker, or blacksmith, 
became deeply enamoured, and demanded 
her in marriage. 

“The indignant painter repulsed him with 
scorn; and pointing to his newly finished 
piece of The Misers, said with a sneer: 
‘When you can paint like that, then come 
and ask to marry my daughter.’ ~ 

“Love in those days, I suppose, Julia, 
worked miracles; for at the end of a year 
the blacksmith produced the copy so justly 
admired, and of course gained the lady.” 

A’ few evenings afterwards J ulia entreated 
her mother to amuse them with a description 
of some of the most curious kinds of fish, par- 
ticularly of the pearl oyster; and Mrs. Acton, 
ever ready to gratify her children, commenced - 


we 
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by informing them that naturalists enumerate 
no less than four hundred different species ; 
some few of which she would with pleasure 
give an account of. 

“©The gold and silver fish, kept in glass 
globes as curiosities, are natives of China, 
and were first introduced about the year 
1700. 


“The turtle, or sea-tortoise, is an amphibi- 
: a 


ous creature, found in the southern latitudes. 


Its flesh is considered a great luxury; and.its_ 


shell is so strong, that a very great weight 


may. be placed on it without hurting. the 


: * 
animal. 


“The electrical eel of Surinam is a very 


singular fish; for whoever happens to touch - 


it, receives a violent shock, similar to that 
from a powerful electrifying machine. 
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“But what will you think, Julia, of the po- 
lypus, which, when cut into several pieces, 
becomes in a day or two as many distinct 
living animals ; or of crabs and lobsters, which, 
“when a leg is wounded, have the power of 
breaking it off, and another grows. 

“Of oysters there are a great many varie- 
ties; but that which contains the excrescence 
called a pearl, is chiefly found on the coasts 
of Persia and Ceylon, and is of a larger size 

' than those we commonly see. 
“The fishery for pearls is both Faerie 
- and uncommon, for it is carried on by men 
who, with the help of a weight, sink them- 
selves forty or fifty feet under. water, and 
from practice will remain there many minues.- 


‘They put the oysters. which they tear off the 
8 
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rocks into a net, which is pulled up into the 
boat; and when the fish dies, from being ex- — 
posed to the sun, the shells open, and the 
pearls are found.” 

«Vou spoke, mother, of an electrical shock, 
when telling us of the Surinam eel, and we 
do not peer what you meant. Pray 
explain it to us.’ 

“The science of Klectricity, my dda chil- 
dren,” replied Mr. Acton, “is very wonder-. 
ful, and will require a great deal of attention 
and reading to be fully understood, as the 
experiments on it have not oaly been numer- © 
ous and highly interesting, but the facts de- 
duced are extremely voluminous. 
~& To give you, however, some slight idea 
of the subject, I will mention a few circum- 
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stances that will, no doubt, excite in you both 
a strong inclination to consult far superior 
authorities. =~ 7 
“This earth, and all the bodies we are ac- 
quainted with, are supposed to contain a cer- 
tain quantity of electric fluid, which produces 
no sensible effect until one becomes possess- 
ed of more than its natural share; but then 
gives rise to lightning, earthquakes, and other 
phenomena. wee 3 
«Some things, such as glass, silk, gums, 
&c., are non-conductors of electricity ; that 
is; they will not convey the fluid from ow 
object to another. ” . 
“Therefore, if a glass bottle is covered, in- 
side and out, to near the top, with tin-foil, it 
may be so completely overstocked with the 
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4 


electric matter, by means of a machine, that 
in its efforts to get back to the earth, and re- 
store the equilibrium, a very large circle of 
persons, holding each other by the hand, will 
receive an instantaneous shock, if one of them 
grasps ‘the bottle and another touches the in- 
side of it. - 

“The effect produced by the Surinam eel 
is said to be exactly similar, but proceeds, 
some suppose, from the sting of the animal. 
Ifa kite is sent up into a thunder cloud, by a 
small wire, with a bunch of keys fastened to 
_ the end, and is held by a silk ribbon, the 
lightning will run down the wire, and from 
the keys to the ground, in a beautiful stream 
of fire. oi, 3 
_ © This shows the utility of having iron rods 
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down the sides of lofty buildings, as the elec- 
tric fluid always passes to the earth by the 
nearest way, if the conductor is a good one.” 

Neither William nor his sister could think 
or talk of any thing else but electricity the 
remainder of that evening; and in reply to 
their numerous questions, their parents relat- 
ed a variety of pleasing experiments which 
they had seen performed. 

The next day, young Acton set about 
making an electrifying machine ; and with the 
assistance of a stick, passed through a com- 
mon quart bottle, and a little zinc and quick- 
silver, rubbed on a piece of silk, he had the 
pleasure, in less than a week, of gratifying his 
sister Julia with some practical lessons on the 
subject. 
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Being assembled round the fire side one 
afternoon, Julia said, “ William and I were 
discussing a point this morning, in our walk 
in the garden, on which we could not agree ; 
and we therefore beg, mother, to appeal to 
your superior knowledge and decision. 

“One maintained sponge and coral.to be 
animal, therother, vegetable substances ; and 
we both knew so little on the subject, that 
we could give no good reasons for our several 
opinions.” . 

“T assure you,” replied their mother, 
“much wiser heads than yours have been 
long puzzled upon that very question; but 
both are at last decided by naturalists to be 
animal substances, having the same relation 
to the worm or insect united to them, which 
the shell of a snail has to the creature within it. 
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«Very extensive rocks of coral are found 
in the Mediterranean and Red Seas, as well 
as the great Southern Ocean, over which it is 
beautiful to sail in fine weather, from the ele- 
gant forms they assume, and their various 
colours of red, white, and black. 

“In stormy seasons, the reefs of coral are 
extremely dangerous, being sufficiently hard 
to spring a leak in any vessel which strikes 
them, and destroying the cables of those 
which may attempt to anchor. Sponge never 
hardens, but is found growing on the rocks 
in the Mediterranean and other seas. 

“'There is a variety of the sponge sometimes 
found on our shores. You recollect, William, 
that your uncle brought you a piece from 
Ipswich in the fall of 1832.” 


* — 
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Thus time passed on without ennui at 
Woodlands. The occupations and amuse- 
ments of the young people continued much 
the same as usual; and as they had so long 
been accustomed to gain information from 
almost every object they saw, they were 
never at a loss for means of amusement and 
instruction., 
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